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CECIL KHODES. 

BY H. CtTST, M.P. 



" Every expansion of civilization makes for peace. In other words ev- 
ery expansion of a great civilized power makes for law, order and right- 
eousness. ... In every instance the expansion has been of benefit not 
so much to the power nominally benefited, as to the whole civilized 
world." 

President Roosevelt, 
" The Strenuous Life," " Expansion and Liberty." 



There are very few among the sons of men who, born not in the 
list of kings and warriors and philosophers, have power within 
them to change profoundly the maps and minds of humanity. 
They are yet more rare and happy to whom it is given to see in 
large measure their work accomplished while they live. The 
savage selfishness of Napoleon could ransack Europe with a 
sword; but when the storm had thundered past, the crops that 
ripened to harvest were none of his sowing. From the high 
serenity of Bacon flowed streams of thought that have fertilized 
and beautified the lives of generations. But it was the work of 
the generations themselves which made those thoughts to move 
and have their active being. Force and ambition are common 
enough in history. Power and ideas are seldom allied in their 
highest quality. If to create, if to make two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before, be to exercise the highest faculty of 
man, you will find very few indeed who, unaided from the outset 
by birth, fortune, or any save their own support, have reached 
the height of that achievement. Fewer still are men who have 
done these things unselfishly and done them so that they shall 
lastingly endure. Amongst that chosen few I do not hesitate to 
write the name of Cecil Rhodes. 

It is not my purpose to tell anecdotes of Ehodes. I would seek 
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rather to consider whence he came, what he aimed at, and what 
he achieved. Lastly, I would try to measure the probable results 
of his great, strange life. 

With the exception of clean and gentle breeding, Ehodes start- 
ed with nothing. He had no position, no money, no backing and 
no health. Like Olive, he was a millionaire at thirty-four; like 
Clive, he died before he was fifty. Like Olive, though far less 
gravely, he transgressed against the common morals of men ; and 
like Clive, but far more extensively, he did famous things for the 
greatness of his country and for the good of humanity. In the 
sins of blood and money, which are apt to make the currency of 
great men's crimes, Ehodes is answerable to no heavy reckoning. 
In laying the foundations of human happiness, his personal 
achievement is, I think, unequalled. " Homes, more homes ; 
that's what I want !" he said suddenly, as he gazed at the beauti- 
ful fertilities of Ehodesia. That " homes " in his mind included 
strong, working, fighting Englishmen and healthy breeding 
Englishwomen, did not exclude that passion for human well- 
being which was one of his deepest if unheralded inspirations.* 

Ehodes was not a man of culture in any sense. His Oxford 
experience had left, I think, rather an impression of value than 
the value itself. He was older and more versed in the world 
than those who were with him. He perceived imaginatively, but 
very vividly, how potent might be the influence of such a setting 
and such a training upon young and plastic minds, especially if 
those minds came fresh from a wholly alien and almost hostile 
environment. But I do not think that, saving a tag of Aristotle 
and an appreciation of Gibbon, he owed anything intellectually to 
Oxford. In Gibbon he found imperturbably recounted the state- 
ly process of the centuries through which the Empires and Ee- 
ligions rose and fell, and men were as naught, except, and this 
was rare, when they stood or maybe fell for character or ideas. 
And in pondering that majestic ebb and flow of mortal things, 
it pleased him, I think, to place himself among those who stood 
for much and for good in the unfolding story of an Empire 
greater still and of a race more dominant. For never within the 

* I am, of course, aware that to those who mistakenly and ignorantly 
attribute to Rhodes the massacre and ill-treatment of natiTes and the 
main responsibility of the Boer War, these words will seem absurd. But 
if space allows I will return to this point later. 
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British Empire alone did Bhodes reckon the numbers and the 
power of the Anglo-Saxon race.* I think, too, from what I have 
heard him say, that to the scope and the restraint of Gibbon he 
owed something of that hope and patience and out-reaching fore- 
sight which made thoughts and plans, fantastic and unsane to 
others, to his mind's eye not probable but certain. 

What, then, was the equipment and endowment which led from 
so simple a launch in life to a voyage of fame and power and 
achievement such as few have sailed? To myself it has always 
seemed, since I have had any means of judging, that the primary 
power, the mastering faculty, of Ehodes was Imagination. Elabo- 
rate analysis of those we live with is mainly idle, but the passion 
for explanation or even suggestion is rooted deep in modern men. 
The imagination of Ehodes was not that of a poet. He dreamed, 
indeed ; but his dreams were not presences to be put by, they grew 
to purposes. His seeing, perhaps, was rather that of the mathe- 
matician. His imagination was prehensile. What he imagined 
clearly, he actually saw, and what he saw he touched, and in time 
it was. " Imagined clearly," I say; for nothing is more astonish- 
ing in the man than the deliberation and method he employed in 
the use of his wonderful vision. The very reality of the fancied 
fabric he would build brought a cold, hard sanity to choose the 
means by which he would approach it. He would neither haste 
nor rest. If one plan failed, another must be found, until the 
Thing was done. At first we know he fancied freely around the 
uses of his life, tried this and found that wanting, and sought an- 
other way. For it lay in his early wisdom to know that to one man 
is only one work given, however great and wide that task may be. 
A man may help or hinder many things: one great thing alone 
in one short life may he do. Ehodes, like Goethe, set his own 
limitations and built bounds to the sea. 

There exists a Confession of Faith written in the wildness of 
the African veldt by one who was little more than a boy. It is 
dated 1877. Therein is recorded the searching and the separating 
of the ways, therein the weighing and the balance of the values. 
Therein the careful and final choice from which till death the 
man should neither wince nor waver. To understand Virtue as 
" the highest activity of the soul living for the highest object in a 

* Bhodes provided in his will 60 scholarships for the British Empire, 
60 fox the United States, and 15 for the German Empire. 
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perfect life " ; to set his life, with whatever force it might con- 
tain or generate, on the lines of what seemed to him the plainest 
purpose of the power that governs or guides the world : thereto to 
work, thereto to live, thereto to die: this was his plain intent. 
And, as the mists of thinking cleared, to Ehodes at the end both 
choice and course were clear. He saw, as he thought, in the 
Anglo-Saxon race the appointed means by which the kingdom of 
freedom, justice and happiness should be enlarged on earth. The 
history of the British Empire and of the United States seemed to 
him to urge imperatively his peculiar task. He was to widen the 
bounds of light and make the skirts of darkness narrower. 

I do not think that the formula of his purpose can be more 
clearly laid than in the words written by President Koosevelt, 
which I have set forth at the beginning of this article. And in- 
deed that remarkable book, "The Strenuous Life," seems again 
and again to breathe the very spirit and the words of Ehodes.* 

" Every expansion of civilization makes for peace. In other words ev- 
ery expansion of a great civilized power makes for law, order and right- 
eousness. ... In every instance the expansion has been of benefit not 
so much to the power nominally benefited, as to the whole civilized 
world." 

Ehodes then had found his allegiance. It rests to see how he 
applied his powers to fulfil the service of his life. He must be 
armed for the battle. The chosen weapon of to-day is money. 
He wanted not luxury but a lever. " What's the good of having 
big ideas if you have not got the money to carry them out?" he 
said to Gordon when the latter with complacent pedantry told of 
his refusal of a room full of gold. But even in the quick neces- 
sary money-making, his imagination saw and won the shortest. 
way, though it seemed impossible. So he amalgamated the . 
diamond output of the world. 

Then to his truer work. England was small and crowded. 
Men, women and commerce waxed and overflowed. The Islands 
were full. The very Empire would not hold its children in the 
years to which Ehodes's outlook reached. Eivals were busy, enter- 
prising, unscrupulous. " More homes " was already the call with- 
in him. Northward, he saw lands far and fertile, reaching, it 

* Compare "The Strenuous Life," p. 113, "Character and Success," 
with portions of Rhodes's will. 
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might be, to the shores of the Mediterranean. They were un- 
known, indeed, unmapped and unexplored. The dream was 
monstrous. But Rhodes's sane imagination saw them English, 
(" all red " he said, almost a boy, laying his hand upon the map), 
and English they are almost to an acre on this day, — English but 
open on equal terms to every race and every trade on earth, as 
was his national tradition and his will. It is unnecessary, even 
were it possible, to relate at length the various long-drawn 
methods and unfailing resources by which his dreams were done 
into facts. But in every case the same imaginative quality in- 
spired the motive and dominated the execution. In his life-long 
struggle against the influence and ambitions of President Kriiger, 
the struggle, as the world is slowly growing to understand, be- 
tween progress and reaction, between freedom and bondage, it 
was, I think, imagination that decided the result. At many 
times Kriiger held all the cards. But Bhodes could imagine him- 
self into the Boer point of view, and Kriiger could imagine 
nothing but a Boer, and indeed of the Boers not all. So that it 
fell later that many of the pick of the Transvaal Boers left their 
homes and their Kepublie to follow Rhodes to his new pastures, 
and I have seen a thriving township of above a thousand such to- 
gether, who were impenetrable and deaf to the loud recalling 
voice of their old President. 

Throughout the whole of what we may call Rhodes's foreign 
policy, his strength and his victory lay in his vision of what the 
other side desired and of how they hoped to achieve it. Hence 
the success of his first political enterprise, the maintenance of 
the open door to the Nbrth. The Boers were beforehand, the Eng- 
lish Government behind. The way of the future was saved by 
Rhodes and Rhodes alone ; and though a little British army came 
to back him, no shot was fired.* For he felt that had he been a 
Boer he would have desired and done as they did. That knowledge 
taught him the counter-stroke to meet them with ; and his young 
wisdom made them feel in turn that there was a more excellent 
way. But he knew, too, that, though policy was good and per- 
suasion powerful, the force of the fist was the last and determin- 
ing judge. " For the ultimate success of your policy," wrote Sir 
Robert Morier, Ambassador at St. Petersburg, to Sir William 
White, Ambassador at Constantinople, "you would require to 

•The Bechuanaland Expedition under Sir Charles Warren, 1884. 
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have at your back a man, with the very newest repeating rifle, 
very sharp balls and very dry powder, and not a Philistine carry- 
ing a blunderbuss loaded with cow dung." Ehodes would have 
agreed. He sought peace and ensued it. Only he knew that a 
bad peace is worse than a good war, and that war can be good. But 
his resources to win by peace were infinite. When Kriiger block- 
ed the railway and tried to shut away Cape Colony and England 
from the Transvaal, Ehodes in a moment organized a swift service 
of wagons. Kriiger, in defiance of the Convention, forbade their 
entry and closed the drifts or fords across the Vaal. War threat- 
ened and, as Ehodes foresaw, Kriiger gave way. When there was 
no hope that the British Government would even accept the gift 
of seven hundred and fifty thousand square miles of rich and 
fertile territory beyond the Limpopo and Zambesi, Ehodes after 
long travail imagined the Charter, imagining saw and touched, 
and made it and paid for it and brought a new Empire to birth. 

Only once did his judgment fail or seem to fail him. No man 
could wish for a worse gift than whitewash, and Ehodes had ever 
the courage to stick to the intention of his mistakes. That the 
Jameson Eaid was a gross (but not in the least a fatal) blunder, 
he willingly admitted. It would need too much time and too 
little discretion to tell all the story of that misbegotten under- 
taking. Ehodes took the main responsibility. Once again his 
imagination of the minds of other people served him truly. There 
is a wind which the biggest tree is wise to bow to. Ehodes yield- 
ed for the moment. He was ever, it may be, over-careless to 
contradict or to justify. He trusted to time and his work. I do 
not think that those great agents will play him false. 

But though for a moment the cloud was upon him, it was not 
in Ehodes to bate one jot of heart or hope. He still " bore up and 
steered right onward." He was to act at the back of the stage for 
a while and not in the glare of the footlights. But, though un- 
seen, he was never idle. His relentless labor made men feel some- 
times that he knew his day was not a long one, and that he heard 
time's winged chariot hurrying near. I remember last November 
in Italy my wonder at the silent unknown work he was carrying 
through. His mind was building what his hand should do. De- 
spite the drive of health, and though he knew that much he pur- 
posed was beyond his span, he neither hastened nor delayed, but 
worked and waited the appointed day. There, lying around him, 
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were the maps and plans of the Railway from the Cape to Cairo ; 
there the plan and elevation and estimate of the Girder Bridge 
across the Zambesi at the Victoria Falls; there was the planned 
and half-completed programme of the Trans-Continental Tele- 
graph; there the reports of the dozen or more exploring parties 
working for him north of the Zambesi and throughout Barotse- 
land. It seemed that life and death, praise and blame, reward 
and disaster were alike indifferent, so that his vow of service was 
fulfilled and his work, as in his power lay, accomplished. 

But perhaps there is no side of Bhodes's life which better illus- 
trates the power and elasticity of his applied imagination than 
the story of his dealing with the Dutch of Cape Colony. 

It is true that there was, deep down in his English nature, a 
sympathy with some of their primary instincts. To myself, 
though the idea seems a very contradiction of his life's work, 
Ehodes seemed a feudalist. He loved the land, the mere brown 
fertile mother soil, with all the curious passion of a Boer. He 
loved the wide spaces and the bath of sun and the wash of air. 
I doubt if he was ever happier than when he was farming on a 
giant scale and laying out his properties as a colossal country 
gentleman in the Colony or in Rhodesia. He liked, too, I think, 
the quasi-feudal hierarchy which property in the land sets up, 
the graduation through a common interest from the owner of the 
soil to the man who handles the earth itself. He believed in the 
influence of the land on men. When first he imagined a " West- 
minster Abbey" for South Africa, whether amid the mysterious 
immemorial temples of Zimbabwe, as he at first determined, or in 
the rugged recesses of the Matoppo Hills, the choice of the great 
dead, worthy so great a sepulture, was to rest with a two-thirds 
vote of the landed proprietors of South Africa. In his Will he 
writes : " And whereas I humbly believe that one of the secrets 
of England's strength has been the existence of a class termed 
' The Country Landlords,' who devote their efforts to the main- 
tenance of those on their own property. And whereas this has 
been my own experience. Now therefore I direct, etc." These 
are strange thoughts and words from the revolutionary, the gold 
grubber, the diamond hunter, the capitalist, as Rhodes has been 
so frequently and falsely called. But, to those who know any- 
thing of the Boers, it need not be told that this rooted sentiment 
in and for the land clothed him with a sympathy, an understand- 
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ing and an attraction for them which no other English leader in 
South Africa has ever possessed. But Ehodes knew from the out- 
set that this sympathy, though it found him opportunity, did not 
give him power. And power was necessary to his purpose. To 
win his battle, he had to make the enemy his soldiers. 

The relations of Ehodes with the Dutch have been very widely 
and very naturally misunderstood; indeed, some personal know- 
ledge of South Africa is almost imperative to render them intelli- 
gible. In 1882, the year after the Majuba settlement, which we 
may take as a starting point, the Dutch were undoubtedly in the 
majority in Cape Colony. The Transvaal was autonomous, if not 
independent. England was despised, and rightly despised. She 
had done and undone, she had blustered, tried, failed and retreat- 
ed. A policy and a propaganda were openly and officially set up 
by the Dutch leaders, the aim of which was to establish a united 
South Africa under the Dutch flag. At this moment Ehodes 
entered the field with an equally plain policy and creed, which he 
formulated in the Cape Assembly in 1883 : " I believe in a United 
States of South Africa, but as a portion of the British Empire." 
The lists were fairly set, and the issue and the antagonists de- 
clared. But each side owned a trouble. For neither side was 
ready. The Bond, as the Dutch political organization was called, 
had, before the discovery of the Transvaal Gold Fields, neither 
money nor armaments. Ehodes had no party, no position, and no 
support from the Home Government. Hofmeyer, the leader of the 
Bond, saw that to build up and develop the resources that he need- 
ed English wealth and English enterprise were of first necessity. 
Ehodes saw that to lay the foundation of his work and to expand 
Northward was impossible without the Dutch majority to back 
him. There was little or no disguise and little or no deception. 
Each party held a proper faith in the Tightness of its purpose, 
and in its ability to carry that purpose through. There were 
moments of tension and clash, but each was loyally disloyal, con- 
soled by the abiding certainty of ultimate triumph. 

In 1878, Ehodes (aged 25) said to Dr. Jameson that he meant 
"to have the whole unmarked country North of the (Cape) 
Colony for England, and I know I can get it and develop it at 
present only by the co-operation of the Cape Dutch Colonists, and 
I am perfectly willing to pay the price." The price to be paid 
was mainly the humoring of Dutch prejudices in (Cape Colony) 
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domestic affairs. But, whatever he may have so yielded, he never 
bated one jot of his perfect loyalty to his ideal of Imperial expan- 
sion and Anglo-Saxon supremacy. To quote old speeches is al- 
most as wearisome in a magazine as in the House of Commons. 
But this point is important, as it has been widely told that Bhodes 
aspired to a Federation of independent South Africa under his 
own control, and used the Dutch to win it. We have heard his 
words in 1883. In 1890, as Prime Minister he said at Kimberley, 
speaking of the union of South Africa, " I know myself that I am 
not prepared at any time to forfeit my flag. If I have to forfeit 
my flag you take away everything." Again, at Kimberley in 
1891, speaking to the Dutch Bond itself (to which he owed his 
position) and discussing the feeling of the English Colonists, 
" Bemember," he said, " that we have been trained at home ; we 
have our history and our nation to look back upon, and we believe 
that, with your help, it is possible to obtain that union (of South 
Africa), fulfilling in every respect your ideas of self-government; 
and yet, you will not be asking us to forfeit our full loyalty and 
devotion to the Mother Country." 

Despite immeasurable patience, policy and pertinacity in his 
desire to fuse and unite South Africa by peaceful methods, Bhodes 
failed. I think myself it was well he failed. The upstart wealth 
of the Transvaal, the contemptible record of successive English 
Governments and the perfectly legitimate aspirations of Dutch 
enthusiasm combined to make blood and iron the only and the 
final arbiters. The Johannesburg conspiracy which was right, 
the Jameson Baid which was wrong, determined the way of issue. 
Bhodes acquiesced. But when the final settlement is adjusted, 
the name and the work of Bhodes will, I think, be one of the 
few English ideas — for throughout South Africa Bhodes is an 
idea — which will inspire confidence in the curious nature of the 
Boers. For their fear of him, which was not far from hate, 
wavered ever to and from an awe which was not far from love. 

The death of Bhodes found much done, but much left to do. 
Immediately after the Baid, when darkness and discredit seemed 
closing upon him, he said publicly, with splendid optimism, that 
his political career was only just beginning. It may be that he 
foresaw the war as then inevitable, though there is no doubt that 
he was wholly mistaken in his estimate of the fighting strength 
of the Boers. It is, rather, likely that he felt that the founda- 
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tions of his work were well and truly laid. Men less insatiate of 
progress might well have died content. He had mastered half a 
continent ; he had made a new world. 

The highest triumph of most modern men of state has been to 
destroy or at most to preserve. To Rhodes it was given to build 
and to build greatly. And he loved completion. He did not dip 
into the future. He abode within its gates. His greatest work, 
that Empire of Rhodesia, was, as he knew, for good or evil, never 
to perish except with the history of the world. But a father loves 
to see the manhood of his son, and that was denied. His pre- 
vision and provision in this regard were very striking, and I will 
give one more instance of that applied imagination which to me 
characterized the man. The point is somewhat technical, but it 
will at least interest statesmen; and, though wholly, I think, 
ignored by biographers and critics, I know that Rhodes valued 
the achievement as among his best. We have seen that the crown 
of Rhodes's labor was to be the federation of an autonomous 
South Africa under the British flag. Every step he took led 
thither: to this was every other end subservient. But his imagi- 
nation flashed further yet. The dream beyond death was the 
federation of the Empire, and ultimately of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
("Do you ever feel murderous?" he wrote when young: "I do 
when I think of the English politicians who threw away Amer- 
ica ".) But he knew the modern world and the growing tendency. 
" I have tried," he said, to a meeting of the Chartered Company, 
to which no penny of dividend had ever been paid, " I have tried 
to combine imagination with commerce " ; just as he had insisted 
on inserting in the Articles of the Diamond Amalgamation a 
power to spend money on the northern expansion of the Empire. 
At the time of the second settlement of Rhodesia after the Mata- 
bele War, the question of the Rhodesian tariff was forced by 
Rhodes upon the Imperial Government. It has been a principle 
of the Empire that an autonomous Colony with constitutional 
government should have the power of imposing whatever import 
duty it pleases, even as against the Mother Country whose trade is 
free to all. The result has shown no great evil, though the theory 
was and is grotesque. But the system cannot be said to have 
helped the unity of the Empire, and to Rhodes it was preposterous. 
In fixing, therefore, the Rhodesian tariff he suggested to the Gov- 
ernment that the maximum import duty ever to be charged in 
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Khodesia on British goods should be 13^ per cent., a figure rough- 
ly based upon the existing rates in the Cape Colony. To the 
English Government it seemed that profane hands were clawing 
at the holy vestments of Free Trade. They seemed to see a night- 
mare of differential and preferential duties flooding in, treaties 
denounced and most favored nations turned to hostile powers. 
The struggle was long, and arduous. But Bhodes was fighting 
for a live idea, Downing Street for a dead theory. Ehodes forced 
his point, and the maximum tariff for British imports into Kho- 
desia was embedded in the constitutional foundations of the 
State. The point seems small and incidental enough. But now 
consider the far-off meaning and value of it in Bhodes's mind. 
Consider also the faith and vision of the mind which looked so 
far and saw so clearly. He believed that in the United South 
Africa under the British flag, a body politic which in his thought 
was as sure of existence as his well-loved Table Mountain, the 
key State, the greatest, the richest and the most populous would 
be formed of the 750,000 miles of Bhodesia. There would be 
railways and probably a port; there would be the great central 
waterway of the Zambesi ; there would be gold and coal, and all 
climates, all soils and illimitable space. The destiny of Bhodesia 
would finally control the destiny of South Africa. By fixing in 
the very constitutional foundation of Bhodesia a maximum tariff 
on British goods, he made the acceptance of that maximum by 
the other States an absolute condition of federation with Bho- 
desia. The new great Colony was bound and could not raise her 
rates. To federate with her, the other States must assimilate her 
system, and, if needs must for revenue's sake, the Federation 
must introduce differential rates on goods that were not British. 
But further yet. When the day of Imperial Federation should 
in due season dawn, the tariff question both inward and outward 
of the Federating States would be of all questions the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous. Let us suppose that ere then Federated 
South Africa has accepted the Bhodesian maximum. Let us sup- 
pose too, as seems most probable, that the wealth and power of 
South Africa exceed those of any other Colony or group of 
Colonies. Is it not possible that the influence of South Africa 
might have upon the Federating States of the Empire the same 
influence as, by hypothesis, the influence of Bhodesia will have al- 
ready had upon the Federating States of South Africa? And 
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further yet again. The entire Empire once federated as a com- 
mercial whole, and commerce being more and more the cause and 
cure of modern wars, would there not be an inevitable, almost 
mechanical, attraction, acting automatically, to draw the other 
mighty family of Anglo-Saxons to the desire of closer and at last 
perfect union? And if to the desire, thence to the achievement? 
And in that crowning achievement lay, as Khodes believed, the 
guarantee-paramount for the peace and happiness of the world. 
It may be a dream, but Ehodes's dreams had a trick of coming 
true. But in any case, consider the far foresight and imagination. 
As with all his work, it was not for himself or for his life-time 
that he built. He built for the idea of Anglo-Saxon expansion; 
but it was for the sake of human happiness. 

And without the life and thought and work of Ehodes, would 
it have been conceivable for the Prime Minister of England to 
have said, as he did a few weeks ago: 

" We are at the commencement of a movement of causes, of opinions 
and of feelings, which will end in changes largely modifying the present 
distribution of power and allegiance. There is arising a state of things 
perfectly new to the world, a condition in which an Empire, depending 
not on any territorial contiguity, but merely upon the action of its 
naval defences, is slowly arising out of the sea, an Empire which has be- 
hind it the feelings and the affections of some of the most effective, some 
of the most vehement races in the world." 

It is hardly too much to say that Ehodes's death first revealed 
him to the world at large. There was wide, vague knowledge of 
a great dim figure, spasmodic, convulsive, almost monstrous, mov- 
ing about in worlds half realized, or in some colossal labor tow- 
ards an unimagined birth. But the man was unknown. He 
wrought by thought and deed, and not by word of tongue or pen. 
His speeches are uttered thought, not ordered arguments or ex- 
positions. With him, as with Faust, " Im Anfang war die That." 
After his death, Ehodes spoke directly to the world for perhaps 
the first time, and the world, listening, seemed to see for the first 
time what manner of man he was, and all the broken arcs of his 
life formed a full circle. In his will, the lifelong habit of applied 
Imagination reaches almost to applied Idealism. The old ideas of 
England, of the Empire, of the Anglo-Saxon race, form still the 
axioms of thought. But the new search is not the using of man's 
life, but how to make a man's life useful. And the method he de- 
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liberately chooses is as imaginative as it is unexpected. Khodes, 
the millionaire, the Empire-maker, the Pioneer, the Man of Ac- 
tion would breed and train a race like unto him to follow after 
in his steps. And he chooses not the modern side, not the techni- 
cal college, not a business training and the school of the self- 
made man. He chooses rather that age-old University, that 
" home of lost causes and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names 
and impossible loyalties." He chooses that the makers, the build- 
ers, the engineers, the strenuous men of the future should learn 
life where Oxford "whispers from her towers the last enchant- 
ments of the Middle Ages." To this he dedicates his millions, as 
to the last, the greatest and the most enduring way by which he 
may fulfil his service to his race, and to the race of men. 

A dream again: but as before, it is a dream informed with 
practical and careful wisdom. He will have no pedant, he will 
have no loafer, he will have no weakling to walk in his steps. He 
will search and scrutinize through two vast Empires to find wit 
and strength and character to do his work. Crammed knowledge 
and negative virtues and unblamable mediocrity are not for his 
money. Let him tell his conception of human promise for himself : 

"My desire being that the students who shall be elected to the schol- 
arships shall not be merely book-worms, I direct that in the election of 
a student to a scholarship, regard shall be had to: 

" 1. His literary and scholastic attainments. 

" 2. His fondness of and success in manly outdoor sports, such as crick- 
et, football and the like. 

" 3. His qualities of manhood, truth, courage, devotion to duty, sympathy 
for the protection of the weak, kindliness, unselfishness, and fellowship, 
and 

" 4. His exhibition during school days of moral force of character and 
of instincts to lead and to take an interest in his schoolmates, for those 
latter attributes will be likely in after-life to guide him to esteem the 
performance of public duties as his highest aim. 

" As mere suggestions for the guidance of those who will have the choice 
of students for the scholarships, I record that ( 1 ) my ideal qualified student 
would combine these four qualifications in the proportion of 3-10 for the 
first, 2-10 for the second, 3-10 for the third, and 2-10 for the fourth 
qualification, so that according to my ideas if the maximum number of 
marks for any scholarship were 200, they would be apportioned as fol- 
lows: 60 to each of the first and third qualifications, and 40 to each of 
the second and fourth; (2) the marks for the several qualifications would 
be awarded independently as follows: the marks for the first qualification 
by examination, for the second and third qualifications respectively by 
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ballot by the fellow-students of the candidates, and for the fourth qualifi- 
cation by the head-master of the candidate's school." 

Let us consider for a moment the double result of this immense 
experiment, the effect upon the Empire and upon the United 
States, and therefore, upon the world : the effect upon Oxford and 
upon England, the Mother Land of men and women who speak 
English. Ehodes tells us, as was his wont, with sheer simplicity, 
the motives of his bequest. He desired that all young men who 
spoke English should acquire "breadth of view, and instruction 
in life and manners." This for the human individual. On the 
political side, he desired that the same youth should have faith 
in the " Unity of the Empire " and " the union of the English- 
speaking people throughout the world !" He had had himself to 
storm the estranging walls of ignorance. He knew that a hair 
which separates two points of view is as strong as armored plate. 
Surely were there found, in every family however far, sons of 
one English mother, who had lived and learnt together amid the 
irrefragable memories of youth, there would arise in time an ever- 
present influence, not so much leavening and explanatory as domi- 
nant. To understand is peace. Rhodes wanted peace and the 
power to enforce it. To his idea the understanding of the Anglo- 
Saxon race meant the necessary peace of the world. Nor will the 
effect upon Oxford and upon England be inconsiderable, though 
perhaps less marked. England, by the nature of her position 
and her history, is more cosmopolitan and has a wider outlook 
than any given Colony or inland State of the Union. There are 
few Colonists or Americans, who own the means to travel, who do 
not know something of England and the English. And yet you 
may almost say that of all lands beyond the seas England knows 
least of her great Colonies and of the United States. Even what 
knowledge there is, is largely superficial and therefore dangerous, 
for the very community and kinship of English-speaking men and 
women make a nearer knowledge and sympathy of immeasurable 
value and importance. 

Oxford has no need to change her tradition or her training. 
Ehodes, whose joyful pride it was to be a son of Oriel, expressed 
no such desire. Incidentally he speaks of the medical school, but 
that is hardly more than a suggestion. The professors are busy 
as to whether he intended the maintenance of the Classics. Prob- 
ably he did, but the discussion is plainly vain and the question 
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lies for his executors and the University to decide. The essential 
purpose is that, during the years of keenest impression and most 
moulding influences, young men speaking English and gathered 
from all the world will live in comradeship with one another and 
with the young men of the motherland, working, playing, think- 
ing, talking, comparing, competing together, and at last under- 
standing. Rhodes did not look for technical education or pro- 
found scholarship. He wanted character, association, tradition, 
a bond of race. He desired that, a generation hence and through 
all generations, there should exist in Alaska and Australia, in 
the Transvaal and Tasmania, in Newfoundland and Natal, a 
brotherhood of men who knew each other and had taught and 
learnt from each other, who knew England and had taught and 
learnt from England: who by their very being and by their un- 
ceasing and increasing common influence should drive, further 
even than his vision showed him, the paths that should lead to 
strength and union, to understanding and to peace. In a speech 
in January, 1894, Ehodes told a story. He said : 

" Never hurry and hasten in anything. I remember in the impetuosity 
of my youth I was talking to a man advanced in years who was planting 
— what do you think? He was planting oak-trees, and I said to him very 
gently that the planting of oak-trees by a man advanced in years seemed 
to me rather imaginative. He seized the point at once, and said to me: 
'You feel that I shall never enjoy the shade?' I said, 'Yes,' and he 
replied: 'I have the imagination, and I know what that shade will be, 
and at any rate no one will ever alter those lines. I have laid my trees 
on certain lines; I know that I cannot expect more than to see them be- 
yond a shrub, but with me rest the conception and the shade and the 
glory.' " 

I have tried to give some idea of Rhodes and Rhodes's achieve- 
ment. No reader of this article can feel more profoundly than 
myself how insufficient is the result of my endeavor. The story 
of his life may be found in a hundred books. To seize the ele- 
ments of his mind and nature and present them coherently to 
those who did not know him is, I find, too hard a task at least 
for contemporary pens. Great strength, great power, great 
courage, these he had to the full. For great mistakes, though 
few, he may be answerable. If epitaph were needed, perhaps the 
truest and the simplest would be that he did great and famous 
things in life and death, and that he did them not for himself. 
vol. clxxv. — no. 548. 8 
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Agonistes indeed he was, and like him, " with plain heroic magni- 
tude of mind" endowed supremely. In an age when kings and 
statesmen and the peoples yield willingly or not yet increasingly 
to the power of gold, not the lightest lesson that Ehodes be- 
queathed to the world was the right spending of money, alive or 
dead. The clogged and impotent discomfort of the common 
millionaire was as abhorrent to him as it was unintelligible. His 
personal needs would have been covered by a clerk's income. But 
for him there were no impracticable hours. Each day must hew 
and shape and set though it be but the smallest stone in the vast 
palace of his dream. Prom the first diamond of his digging to 
the last pompous pathos of the lonely grave, he taught men the 
right spending of money for ideas and for the happiness of men. 
The world was slow in seeing and he was but hardly and dimly 
understood. His own Empire that he loved knew him but in time 
to say farewell. But to no dead man of these generations have 
leave-takings been given as those upon the wild rocks of the 
Matoppos and beneath the domed mosaics of St. Paul's. At the 
same hour, in far-off Africa rough pioneers and black Matabele 
warriors were weeping for their dead father, and in the temple 
of the heart of the world the statesmen, the rich men, the plain 
men of England were sorrowing for England's greatest son. 
If indeed the Happy Warrior be 

"the generous spirit who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the tasks that pleased his boyish thought," 

then most assuredly was Ehodes a Happy Warrior. From the 
days of devout dreaming among the sun-washed spaces of the 
veldt to the last heroic endurance in the cabined breathless shanty 
at Muizemburg, he never wavered. 

Ehodes labored, and his race has entered into his labors. Ideas 
do not die. So long as a great mind and an unselfish heart, so 
Jong as faith and courage, shall count among the nobler splendors 
of the Anglo-Saxons, so long will the memories and works and 
thoughts of Ehodes endure. And at the appointed season, among 
those that shall come after, will their renewing be seen. 

Henbt Cust. 



